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The Principal éctlidine 3 adopted by Great Britain’ 


even with the British plantations; and one main 
object was tb wrest from the industrious Holtand- } 
ers the advantages which they derived from the 
fisheries. After the demise of Oliver Cromwell, 
when Charles If. came to the throne, the leading 
fertures of this famous Act of Navigation were 
re-enacted, with material improvements. These 
acts prohibited all ships of foreign nations from4 
trading with any English plantations without li- 
cense from the council of state, and also from | 
trading between those plantations and the mo- 
ther country; requiring, furthermore, that the 
master and three-fourths of the mariners should 
be English subjects. 

The leading objects of this code of navigation, 
which has been from tiie to timé amended, 
were, 

1. The securing the carrying trade, as much as 
cree to British shipping. 

2. The confining British tfade, as far as practi- 
iiaite: to British capital, by excluding foreigners, 
who fife not the subjects of the countries of which 
the articles are the growth, produce, or manufie- 
ture, from becoming the intermediate negotiators, 

3. The encouragement of British manufactures, | 
by checking, through the means of absolute pro- 
hibitions or high duties, the introduction into the 
same market of such articles of foreign manufie- 
tures as might rival those of Great Britain; espe- 
cially those in @ progressive state of improve- 
ment. 


It is hardly necessary to say that this scheme of 
monopoly has been very successful. {t’ brought 
upon Great Britain, it is truc, the hostility of the 
Dutch, and occasioned bloody wars between 
them; but we have seen that the prosperity of 
the Hollanders has been repressed, their navy 
cut up, and their foreign commerce nearly anni- 
hilated. After the downfall of the Dutch naval 
power, none of the other nations of Europe were, 
in a maritime contest, able to cope with the Bri- 
tish. 









Upon the acknowledgment’ of the ape 
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opoliaing system to this country. “oaks 
gatition of the treaty of 1794, by Mr. Jay, it was 





‘for monopolizing the trade of the world, Was first } attémpted to prodire « of the British 
fully developed by the celebrated det of Mérviga- | restrictions, "in the United States, with 
‘tion, which was passed by what has been called} spect to the them and thé West 
the usarpation parliament, on the 9th of October, } Tndies. The British cabinet, however, would 
1651. The chief motive of this act was founded only agree to a convention of t e between their 
in jealousy of the Dutch, whio, at that time, en- islands and ports j the West and the Uni- 
joyed an‘immense and profitable carrying trade, Hlted States, upon’ the condition that the burden of 


American vessels employed in such trade should 
not exceed seventy tons—the British tonnage to 
remain tinlimited; and even this condition was 
narrowed down by a provision at the American 
vedsels should carry and land their cargoes in the 
United States only, and that the United ‘States 
should prohibit ‘and restrain the earrying any mo- 
lasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa, or cottom, in Ameri- 
can vessels, either from his majesty’s islands, or 


from the United States, to'any part of the world, 


except’ the United States. These stipulations, 
Which had been inserted in the treaty of 1794, 
Were stispénded, upon the advice of the Ameri- 
can senate, by an Additional article to that treaty; 
the government of the United States pfeferting to 
take the chance which the necessities of the Bri- 
tis West Indies might afford for opening the 
trade with tiem, to tlie acceptarice of the itrade 
upon terms ationce degrading and unprofitable. 
In this situation the intercourse between: the. 
United States and. the British, West Indies con- 
tinucd, until the close of the late French revola- 
tionary. war. The turn which that war took, 
gaye to the navigation of the United States’pe- - 
culiar advantages. The French, like almost al! 
the other nations of Europe possessing colonics, 
pursued, in regard.lo their West_ India islands, 
the same sclfish and monopolizing policy as the 
British, But Great Britain having destroyed the 
marine of France to so great an extent that it 
could no Jonger protect the colonial trade in 
French bottoms, the French government opencd 
its ports in the West Indies.to neutrals, and the 
navigation of the United States, thus finding 
new and profitable channel, increased prodigious- 
ly, to the great alarm of. the British shipping in- 
terest. Toarrest the maritime growth of Ameri- 
ca, as well as further to cripple. France, the Bri- 
tish cabinet resorted to the expedient of those 
vexatious orders in council, hy the operation of 
which the merchants and ship owners of the U- 
nited States have been such enormous losers.— 
British spoliations upon American commerce ere 
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too familiar to the intelligent reader'to require 
any specification. Impressment was founded in 
the same policy as the orders in council. The 
end to be obtained was to prevent the increase 
ef American tonnage and the formation ofa dis 
ciplined body of American seamen: the means 
to effectethe end were all those pretexts which, 
under plausible appearances, tended to render 
navigation under the flag of the United States 
unsafe both to persons and property. 

Aggravated to the last degree of patience, the 
American government was driven to the necessi- 
ty of declaring war. But the British cabinet en- 
dured even that, rather than give up the favorite 
scheme of commercial monopoly, which continu- 
ed in a perilous state until the Bourbons were 
restored to the throne of France. With the re- 
storation of the Bourbons would necessarily be 
restored the old French colonial system; and 
Great Britain, guarded on that side, baffled in 
her naval and military enterprises against us, and 
wanting our market for the sale of a great por- 
tion ot her merchandise, found it convenient to 
make peace with us. The peace of Ghent was 
the result chiefly of her commercial views; and 
it was followed, as we all know, by the conven- 
tion of London, of the 3d of July, 1815—a conven- 
tion limited to four years, and which wil! expire 
in the year 1819. 

This latter convention leaves the trade be- 
tween the United States and the British islands 
and ports in the West Indics still unregulated; 
and British policy has made the most of it. Those 
islands and ports have been kept as a kind of 
running rigging, which might be tightened or 
loosened, to suit the circuitous commerce be- 
tween Great Britain, the United States, and the 
British colonies, in British bottoms; whilst the 
vessels of the United States, being excluded from 
the ports and islands, with but few exceptions, 
and confined to a mere direct carrying trade with 
Great Britain, are, in a great degree, left unem- 
ployed, and are rotting at the wharves in many of 
our seaports. 

It became, therefore, indispensable for the go- 
vernment of the United States to counteract this 
British system of monopoly; and it is our present 
business briefly to recapitulate the measures 
which have been adopted for that purpose. 

Previously to the 3d of March, 1815, the go- 
vernment of the United States pursued the poli- 
cy of countervailing duties. By an act of that 
date they held out to all nations the offer of 
trading upon equal terms, as to the impositions 
of duties upon merchandise imported in foreign 
and native vessels, and upon foreign and native 
tonnage. Great Britain accepted this offer, in 
the convention of 3d Ju/y, 1815, so far as it re- 
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Jated to her European ports, but declined it as it 
regarded her colonies. The king of the Nether. 
lands has also accepted the proposition, but. in 
something of a more liberal way; and it has been 
likewise accepted by the free cities of Hamburg 
and Bremen. . This effort on the part of the Uni. 
ted States to give entire freedom to commerce 
has, however, not been sufficient to igduce. ei- 
pther Great,Britain or other powers to vary their 
colonial systems, so.as to afford American naviga- 
tion a full participation in carrying the articles 
which are imported into this country; and this 
stubbornness of adhesion to an old and almost 
worn out system, particularly in the British minis. 
try, has compelled congress to resort to the mea- 
sure of exclusion, which, by an act of the 18th A- 
pril, 1818, it has adopted. for preventing impor. 
tations from British colonies in British bottoms, 
unless American bottoms are allowed to partici. 
pate in the trade. To counteract this. strong 
measure, which has been the result of necessity 
alone, Great Britain has resorted to the expedient 
of establishing certain free ports in her North Ame- 
rican possessions, and proposes, it is said, with her 
usual friendliness of disposition to the United 
States, to permit a kind of free trade in the West 
Indies to European sovereigns owning colonies, 
with a view of corroborating her policy of keep- 
ing the Americans from a liberal intercouse with 
her islands and ports in that quarter. 

If we attentively examine this policy of Great 
Britain, we shall find that it is grounded in an 
cient prejudices or recent fears; either in a bi- 
gotted attachment to decaying maxims of trade, 
or in apprehensions that the increasing maritime 
power of the United States is to be checked at all 
events and by every possible means. Wégt can 
be more absurd than, at the very moment when 
all Spanish America is becoming independent of 
old Spain, and the whole colonial system, as it 
were, is breaking up, and about to admit a free 
trade to and from all sections of the globe, that 
Great Britain should higgle about her colonial 
monopoly in that direction, and affect to regard 
it of so much importance as not to vary it so as to 
conciliate such a valuable customer as the United 
States? Or, what is more unjust, than to deny to 
the navigation of the United States a share in the 
conveyance of produce which our merchants ac- 
tually purchase in the British islands? 

It is of importance that we should adhere to the 
measure of restriction adopted at the late ses 
sion of congress. If we do not, we shall be the 
loser in every commercial treaty that we enter 
into with European powers possessing colonies. 
The constitution of the United States does not 
recognise the principle of colonies. Whatevet 





soil we acquire is at once incorporated, et¢ 
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ther asa state Or &8 & territory, with the United 
States. We admit. the vessels of friendly ‘Eu- 
sopenn powers into.al our ports, whilst they, ad- 
mitting us only to their Europeth ports, exclude 
us from those of their colonies. As all ports are 
open on the one side, why should they not be all 
open on the other? oe 

In treating on this stbject, the English writers 
who are hostile to the gommercial growthof the 
United States insist that the British West Indtes 
can subsist without supplies from*us; but that is. 
not a fair way of vieWing thé stibject: that is*not 
the pith and marrow of the question. Admitting— 
whiéh, nevertheless, is contrary tothe fact—that 
they can So subsist, can the West India proprie- 
tors wo it estates, withou€ depreciation in 
value, dep#rmed, as they-will be by the obstinacy 
of their government, of our market for their cof- 
fee, their sugar, their rum? If they can live’ 
without our supplics, do they reflect'that we can 
live without theirs? Do they reckon/for nothing 
the consequent increase in the growth of colonial 
products, especially of sugar, in our southern 
states? Do they flatter themselves that we-shall 
not find in Spanish America a traffic amply. to 
compensate us for the loss of that with the West In- 
dies? And do they suppose that the government 
uf the United States is so blind to the interests of 
the country whose guardian it is, as, for the sake 
of the sale of a few of our productions, for the 
most of which, in truth, we can find a ready mar- 
ket elsewhere, to sacrifice our navigation and suf- 
fer Great Britain to increase hers? 

Whilst the United States encourages, in theory 
and by practice, the freedom of commerce, they are 
not inattentive to the cultivation of the elemen- 
tary materials of a protecting marine. They have 
taken measures for secuting a perpetual supply 
of ship timber, and have made appropriations for 
increasing their navy. The act of the Ist of 
March, 1817, concerning the navigation of the Uni- 
ted States, encourages the employment of citizen 
seamen: so that, in this and otlier respects, a- 
dopting what is good in the British navigation 
system and rejecting what is evil, we may con- 
gratulate the country on the strict attention which 
our rulers pay to trade, without which our agti- 
culture would languish and our manufacturers 
lack a spur to industry. 


—_—_—-_ 


From the American Watchman. 
ARAUCANTIA. 


Chili may be divided politically itito two parts: 
the conqucred portion, or that which, formerly 
subject to Spain, is now in the possession of the 
patriots; and the Indian part, which still maintains 
its inlependence, and the great part of which 
may be comprehended under the term of Aurau- 
canta. The former extends from Petu on the 
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nofth, to the Dio-bin in Intitude 36° <4" ora: 
Araucania roperais at district of country wh 
igs betw : een ‘i -b y, its northern rs A 


and the river = in latitude 
GLI in io tobe 300 peectaaioca! athe ted ie 
. is p , " . +4 
now, by the accession of some other tribes, 420 
miles in breadth, exterding from the Andes tothe 
Pacific Ocean; the whole comprehending 78,120 
Square miles. © hay 
The form of eiArentagion go as it 
existed anterior to the i fog of Spaniards, 
and still continues, is Beto tic “The country 
is divided into four. depattments. or tetrarchates, 
each of which is governed by a Toqui or noble- 
man of the highest order. The next 7 
ed Apo-ulmenes govern a smaller division; % 
a third order called Ulmenes govern a ‘sub-diti- 
sion. But this distinction of ranks is more an in- 
stitution of their military, than of their civil poli- 
ty. Their civil rights are p ed by funtla- 
mental laws which tradition has faithfully pre- 


{| served, and the.experience of ages has fully sane- 


tioned. These are well calculated to shield the 
individual and his-rights against the usurpation of 
the nobility, Amiong,the most important are 

rules which ordain that no personal service can 
be required of the people but in time of war, 

that the chiefsor nobles shall support themselves, 
without any aid, from the people. These people 
clearly understatid .and appreciate their rights, 
and guard them with a jealous vigilance against 
ay attempt of the nobles to abrogate or ¢€ 

em. 

The military government of the AratCaniahs 
contains some regulations worthy of the imitation 
of more civilized nations. The question of war, 
like every other'subject of national importance, 
is decided by the great body of the nobility, in a 
general diet, assembled in some large plain where 
they feast as well as deliberate. "Aven war 18 
resolved upon, a general mission is elected from 
the four Toquis; if however neither of the To- 
quis possess the requisite qualifications, the coms 
mander may be selected from among the Ulmenes, 
or even trom the common class. Being chosen, he 
assumes the title of Toqui, and receives the oaths 
of fealty and obedience from the.other Toquis, 
the Ulmenes, and the people; who althou 
averse in civil Jife to subordination, submit itnpli- 
citly to the orders of their chieftain. The com- 
mander is invested with dictatorial powers—has 
the appointment of his Vice Toqui, or lieutenant 
general, and the officers of his staff, who again 
nominate their subaltern officers. Upon the eve 
of a war, messengers are despatched to the cons 
federate tribes, and even to the Indians 
dwell among the Spaniards, to announce the war, 
and to solicit their assistance. A few small ar- 
ows, bound with a red string, the emblem of 
blood, are the credentials of these harbingers of 
war; but when hostilities have commented, the 
finger of one of their enemies accompanies the 
arrows. The Araucanian army originally consist- 
cd of infantry alone, but the havock committed by 
the Spanish cavalry in 1551 induced them to turn 
their attention to the procuring of horses, which 
had been introduced into Chili by the Spaniards, 
and multiplied rapidly. In 1585.they had a large 
body of cavalry completely organized, and it has 
since constittited an important portion of their 
military force. Each regiment of cavalzy con- 
tnins one thousand men, divided into ten coinpa- 






























line, brought it*to elsse combat, while ut she’ 
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nies of one hundred meneach. The soldiers are 
pe by cuirasses of hardened leather, ore | 
Beneath their common dress, and are equips 
with helmets and shields of the same materials. 
The arms of the cavalry are swords and lances; 
those of the infantry, pikes or clubs shod with 
iron; bows and slings were formerly their wea- 
pons; but experience has taught them that close 
combat is the only remedy against the destruc- 
tive effects of the Spanish Cuakeiry. The art of 
manufactari wader bas been carefully con- 
led from them lay the niards, although they 
afte. intimately acquainted with the method of 
using it. Itis rélatéd, that in their early conflicts 
with the Spaniards, they imagined gunpowder 
as made from the negroes who accompanied 
th ;.but having caught a negro and burned him 
to acoal by way of experiment, they discovered 
the fallacy of their conjecture. After spending 
three days in.arranging the plan of the campaign, 
during which the opinion of every individual is 
received and considered, the army prepares to 
march: the infantry is taken upon the horses be- 
hind the cavalry, while on the mar¢h: each sol- 
dier furnishes and carries his own provisions, con- 
sisting of a small bag of meal, which, when mixed 
with water constitutes their subsistence till they 
can live upon the spoils of their enemies. ‘Thus 
equipped and unincumbered with baggage, they 
adyance and retreat with a rapidity unexampled 
in. modern warfare. Their march is preceded by 
an advanced guard; they have'a body of reserve, 
and make regular fortified encampments. Ip 
hattle the cavalry form the two wings, and “the 
infantry the centre—a pikeman and a clubman 
being placed alternately—The Vice Toqui, who 
commands the right wing, is every where_pre- 
sent, animating the soldiers with eloquent decla- 
mation. The army proceed to the charge with | 
terrific shouts, and advance with desperate impe- 
tuosity against the cannon of the enemy, ‘The 
post of danger is the post of honor for which the 
soldiers all contend: the place of the slain is im- 
mediately supplied by the succceding lines, and 
they never abate the fury of the onset till they 
have penetrated the ranks of the enemy. ‘rhe 
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same time the Spenlonies having instantly assu. 
med the form of a square, firmly sustained their 
ground.. The battle continued with unabated 
fury for several hours, when \aldivia being dis. 
Fmounted confusion began to display itself 
his troops. At this period the gallant Aillavalu, 
eager to seize the favorable moment, rashedfor. 
‘ward, and fell in the front of the battle. His sol. 
-liers instantly began to retreat, but with so much 
order and with so intrepid a front that the Spa. 
niards dared not to pursue. Such was the result 
of the first battle between the Spaniards and the 
Araucanians; the discipline, science and fire arms: 
of Europe on the one side, and native, untutored 
valor on the other. Valdivia was impressed with 
the strongest amazement at this first specimen of 
Araucanian prowess. He had encountered’ all 
the dangers of European warfare, but never be- 
fore had he experienced such imminent peril. 
The soldiers partook of the sensations’ of their 
leader; they anticipated a return of hits formida- 
ble enemy with dread and apprehension; and to 
repare for the torst, a strong fortification was 
immediately erected near the town. 


who posse neither the skill nor energy of his 
predecessor. He permited Valdivia to complete 
the conquest of Penco and enlarge the city of 
Conception, during a whole year. The appre- 
hensions. of the Spaniards began at length to wear 
off, and Valdivia receiving some reinforcements 
from Peru, crossed the Bio-bio and invaded Arau- 
cania. He traversed it with unexpected facility, 
and was permitted to build the cities of Imperial, 
Villarica and Valdivia, without opposition; to sé- 
cure his acquisitions he erected fortresses in Pu- 
ren, Arauco and Tucapel, three of the most war- 
like provinces. He even proceeded so far as to 
portion out the country and its inhabitants among 
his principal officers. Elated with his successes 
Valdivia, afier a short visit to ot. Jago, entered 
Araucania a second time, where he built another 
city in the province of Encol, called the city of 
the Frontiers; a name which afterwards became 
strictly appropriate—its ruins now standing as a 
boundary mark between Araucania and the Spa- 





order and discipline are equally admirable with 


nish territory. This vas the seventh city Valdi- 


the daundess bravery which is exhibitect by all. || via had built in Chili. 


The spoils taken duiing the campaign, belong to ! 
the individual who has the good fortune to seize | 
them, but when the capture has been general, | 
they are distributed equally, the commander and} 
the common suldicr receiting the same share. 
The preceding observations contain a sketch 
of the polit‘cal and wilitary system of the Arauca- 
vians, the new and formidable enemy of Valdivia, 
to whose operations we will now return. As the 
Spaniards progressed in their conqucsts, and ap- 


uiat the storm which had fallen so heavily on their 
countrymen, we: ld not spare them in its course; 
tliat they were merely destined to be the last 
vetim. Regarding with indignation the insolence | 
wad papacity of tle Spaniards, they resolved to | 
anticipate them “by marching to the relief of their | 
neighbors in the hay of Penco, who were then 





attacked by Valdivia. Aillavalu was appointed | 


‘Yoqtti or Aictator, and with 4000 men crossed : 
the Wio-bio, antl gave battle to the Spaniarsd near | 
Conceptrow. After the first discharge of tuusket. | 
ry, ‘the Araucanians by a bold and dexterous | 
worement, pouring at.once upon the Spanish 


So far prosperity attended the steps of Valdi- 
via; it was however merely the gleam which fre- 
quently precedes the coming tempests. The 
Araucanians, indignant at the supineness of Lyn- 
coyan, at length deposed him; and by the ad. 
vice of Colconlo, an aged and expericnced Ul 
man, chose Caupolican, one of the most eminent 
of their countrymen, for their Toqui. The me- 
rits of Carpolican were universally acknowledged, 


; jjand his countrymen, confiding in his valor atd 
proached the Bio-bio. the Araueanians perccived |} 


ability, eagerly demanded to be led against the 
enemy. After the requisite preparations he 
marched against the forts of Arauco and ‘Tucapel, 
both cf which he carried; and, on the ruins of 
the latter, he waited the approach of Valdivia. 
‘The Spanish left wing, and a detachment sent to 
its aid, were surrounded and cut to pieces. But 
as the conflict became gencral, the tide turned. 
The Spanish artillery penetrated with dreadful 


‘Twice had they been repulsed; a third comple- 
ted their confusion, and Caupolican exerted his 
authority and valor in vain, All seemed lost, when 
at this critical moment, the famous LAUTARO, 
a young Araucanian, the captive and page of Val- 





A new ba was elected, named Lyncovan; . 


efiect the compact battalions of the Araucanians., 
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divia, seized with a patriotic enthusiasm, darted 
from the Spanish ranks, called upon his flying 
countrymen, * upbraided, ‘rallied, and at length 
brought them with such fury to the charge, :that 
it proved completcly decisive, and with such fatal 
promptitude’did he purstethe advantage, that, 
excepting Valdivia, whojwas taken prisoner, hot a 
single Spaniard e8eaped the slaughter: only two 
Promaucians reached’ Conception with inte 
gence of the defeat. The humbled Va 
asked his life of the victor, promising to leave 
Chili with all bis country mén; and Caupéliea’, 
influenced a8well by his own generous temper, 
as by the intercession of the’ young Laitaro, 
shewed ati inclination t6 spare bith. While they 
weredeliberating upon t stibject? hotvever, an 
old Ulmen, more prudent than hmaney s€trctly 
approached the prigoner “and dashéd out ‘Bis 
brains with aclab. : 
The victory of Tucape? deprived the Sranigns 
of all their “possessions in Arau@aniu, excépting 
the cities of Valdivia and ‘Imperial. “The Arau- 


canians celebrated it during three succegsive days’ 


with great rejoicings. The hero Lautaro,, who, 
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as sion as he entered the Promaucian territory, 
he gave’a loose to his indignation, and ‘with more 
justice than»policy; took a dreadful vengeance 
upon these traito 3 apostates. io % 
“He committed an error in fortifying himself in 
the Promaucian tertitory, instead of matching di- 
réétly upon St. Jago, an error which proved: fatal 
to his enterprize. The citizens of that: place, 
wheminformed-of the approach of Lautaro, deri- 
ded. e intelligen e, and could not éredit the- 
probability of so daring atv attempt, till the snr- 
prise and defeat éf-one of their detachments lett 
them ne room toy t the fact. Pedro Villagran 
was sent by his father, whom indisposition pre: 
vented from taking the command, to oppose Lau- 
taro... Pedro attempted in yain to force the Arau: 
bcanian campand wasrepeatedly discomfited. A 
bold stratagem of Lautato’s had nearly over, 
Whelinned his whole army; by. turnihg upon it du- 
iring the night, a branch of the tiver Mataquito. 
Having escaped this disaster, ny 

now resigeed the command,to his. father, who 
found himself in a condition to resume it. Villa- 
gran, dreuding the conseguences of a pitched. 


i“) 





at the carly age of sixteen, had glotiously achicy 

ed the salvation of his country, became tiie ob- 
ject of their idolatrous admiration. le was cre- 
ated a lieutenant general extPaordinaty,” and en- 
trusted with the command of a scparate army; 
with thjs army he crossed the Bio-bio, while Cau- 
polican undertook the siege of Imperial and Val- 
civia, 

\ aldivia was succeeded in the government of 
Chili by Francis Villagran, a very brave and ac- 
tive officer. Upon hearing of the disaster at Tu- 
capel, Villagran immediately collected! @ ‘tonsi- 
derable army and marched in quest of thé Araué 
canians. Lautaro did not shun the.combuat; but 
choosing a strong position on the hiJloP Marigu- 
enu, he waited the approach of the enemy. Vil- 
lagran soon arrived, attacked Lautaro with all his 


forces, and after a furious and obstinate oe 
* 


was totally ronted. He effected his eseape wi 
the utmost difficulty to Conception, leaving the 
greater part of his troops on the field of Battle. 
Conception was immediately deserted by its in- 
habitants; and Lautaro corducted his. victerious 
troops to that city, and enriched them with .its 
plunder. 

About this period the small pox, which had 
heen introduced a few years before in the nor- 
thern provinces, made its first appearance in 
Araucania; having been communicated in a sally 
made by the Spaniards from Valdivia, while be- 
sieged by Caupolican. its effects were so de- 
structive that, in one district alone, of twelve 
thousand persons, not more than one hundred 
survived its ravages. 

Villagran having received orders from the 
court of Audience at Lima to re-establish the set- 
tlement of Conception, proceeded thither for that 
purpose. Lautaro did not, however, suffer him to 
remain long unmolested. He met Villagran in 
the field at the head of two thousand men, gave 
him a signal defeat and again laid the city and 
its fortifications in ruins. Lautaro now conceived 
the bold design of attacking the city of St. Jago 
itself, and of destroying at one blow the centre 
of the Spanish power in Chili. St. Jago was dis- 
tant at least 300 miles from Araucania. At the 
head of 600 select companions, he began. his 
march, and penetrated to the river Maule with- 


out offering the least violence to the natives: but 


battle, resylved if possible to surprise his adver. 
sary. Condtiéted by a'sécret path, he reached at 
day break ‘the»<Araucanian camp, At the firet 
18 Lautargy who bad jistretired from the fa- 
tigtics ofa night’s watch, wasin & moment at the 
head “of lis troops? and at the same instant, was 
pacen to drépg préreed to the heart ‘by a Spanish 
j dart. “The ekratcanians disdaining to survive 
itheir iiglized; commander, spurned the offered 
imerev of the Spamards; and after a long and 
bloody: resistance, the few “that still remained 
weated with slkugirter and anxious to join the shade 
of, their hero, threw themsclyes.on the spcars of 
ithe admiriag and reluctant.enemy. 

Thus perished the gallant Lautaro. Nothing 
could betterdilustrate the amérits of tis young 












hero, that the extravagant éxtiitation of ‘the Spa- 
Iniards at-hisdeath, which they-reganded as « ful 
peqgivalent forall their disasters. The rejorcings 
On this occasion cuntinned thfee days throughout 
Had Chili. Cautaro had dnly reached: his 20th 
véar. ‘Like Marcellus of Rome, lie’ was tive 
sword of Araucania. His powerful genius suppli- 
ed the want of experience; and during his short 
and brilliant career, success never ‘torsodk ‘hitn. 
The beauty of his person was equal to the enev- 
gy of his mind. {is memory is still fondiv echer- 
lished by the Arancanians, who justly boast of 
him as the pride and glory of their country.” 

When fall the brave, their brilliant doom, 

Age after are, shall memory keep, 

And chase the darkness.from the tomb,” 

LAUTARO. 





ce 
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For the National Register. 
LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CONSTITUTION AND 
LAWS OF THE ONITED STATES. 


LETTER Til. 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

According to the constitution of the United 
States all legislative power is vested in the con- 
gress, which consists of a senate and house of 
representatives. The house may be regarded as 
the immediate representative of the ae 
whilst the senate was intended to form, in 





degree, an image of the sovéreignty of the re- 
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spective states. But this image is fast fading 
away, and the senate daily assumes more of a na- 
tional and exclusive character. The equality of 
the states, nevertheless, is well preserved in the 
senate, there being two senators for each, whe- 
ther small or great; and this provision is unaltera- 
ble. They are chosen in the states, respectively, 
by the legislatures thereof, serve for the term o' 
gix years, and each senator has one vote. As a 
politioat body the senate is permanent; but, as to 

as, ig renewed, by one-third, every two 
years, the boily having, at the commencement of 
the government, been divided into three classes 
for that purpose; so that there is an entire re- 
newal of the members every six yeats. When a 
new state is admitted inte the union, its senators 
are placed, by lot, in one of these classes, and go 
out in turn. The method of classing.new sena- 










tors is in conformity to a resolution of the 14th of |}, 
May, 1789, in pursuance of an injunctioa con-|f 


tained in the constitution. fhe wsecretary of the 
senate rolls up and puts into the ballot box three 
papers of equal size, numbered 1, 2 and 3; and 
each of the senators draws out one.paper. The 
senator who draws No.1 goes out. at the next 
earliest period of expiration; and the drawer of 
No. 2 or No. 3 is excluded, in like manner, in 
numerical succession. A senator:must be thirty. 
years of age, have been nine. years:a citizen of 
the United States, and, when. elected, be an in- 
habitant of the state for which he was chosen. If 
yacancies happen during the recess of the. legisla- 
ture of any state, the executive of such state. may, 
make temporary appointments until the mex 
meeting of the legislature, by which they ‘Mast 
then be filled. The vice-president of the Unite 
States is, ex officio, president of the Senate; but 
has no vote, except upon an equal division of the 
yoices. 

The house of representatives is constituted 
upon the basis of a eensus of the people, accord- 
ing to a constituent ratio of population for each 
representative, as fixed by law. This ratio is al- 
ways prescribed by an act of congress. The 
number of the ratio is generally regulated by the 
fractional parts that any given number may leave; 
the delegation from each state choosing that 
which will give to it the greatest number of re- 
presentatives with the smallest remaining fraction 
pf population. The population according to 
which representatives are chosen is not, however, 
the entire population of the United States. In- 
dians not taxed are excluded from the enumera- 
tion. You then reckon the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for 

@evn of years, and to these you add three-fifths 
of all other persons or slaves. The aggregate of 
these constitute the amount of population upon 
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which the ratio is framed. Slaves, therefore, are 
viewed in a double light: partly as human beings, 
and partly as property. They are viewed as hy, 
man beings in the proportion in which itis sup: 
posed they may, by the space they occupy and 
the products they consume, exclude white popu. 

fromthe soil; and they are considered a5 
property, subject'to taxation, in the proportion 
which it is estimated they form a component 
part of the wealth of individuals. This is one of 
the points of compromise:into which the differ. 
ent states found themselves obliged to enter for 
the formation of a good constitution. The num. 
ber of representatives, as fixed by the constitu. 
tion, before the.fjrst enumeration of the people, 
and the number prescribed by the first, second, 
and third census, aré as follow: 


New Hampshire, 3 4. 8a 
Massachusetts, 8 4 17 & 
Rhode Island, a Be ye 
Connecticut, 5 7 7 7 
New York, 6 10 17 2 
New Jersey, .  « ts 
_ Pennsylvania, &.. Bum Ss 
Delaware, 1 1 1 2 
Maryland, 6. §:-@: 9 
Virginia, 10 19 22 
North Carolina, §,.. 10 ...3%.. 3a 
South Carolina, 5 6 8 9 
Georgia, 3 2 4 & 
Vermont, 2 ae Pe 
Kentucky, 2 2 6 10 
Tennessee, i 3. & 
Qhio, 1 6 
Louisiana, 1 
Indiana, i 
Mississippi, P| 


‘The numbers of representatives stated in the 
first of the above columns of figures were pre. 
seribed by the constitution, with the exception of 
Vermont and Kentucky, which states, having 
been admitted into the union prior to the first 
actual enumeration, were, each, by a special act 
of congress, of the 25th of February, 1791, allow- 
ed two representatives. The’ numbers stated in 
the second column were prescribed, according to 
the first census of the people, by the act of the 
14th April, 1792, agreeably toa ratio of one mem. 
ber for every thirty-three thousand persons incach 
state. To this, however, Tennessee forms an ex- 
ception; that state having been received into tlie 
union after the first enumeration had taken place; ' 
a special act, of the Ist of June, 1796, allowed 
her. one representative. The numbers in, the 
third column were designated, upon a ratio also 
of one representative for every thirty-three thou 
sand persons in each state, and agreeably to the 
second census, by the act of the 14th of January, 
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1802. To this Ohio forms an exception, her one 
representative having been allowed, after'the se- 
cond enumeration, by the act of the 30th of A- 
pril, 2802, which admitted her into the union.— 
The numbers of representatives stated in the 
fourth column of figures were prescribed, 
ratio of one member fot every thirty-fiv 
sand persons, accordifig to ft 
the act of the 2ist of Déce 

ana having been subsequently admitted site ae 
union, becatne erititled to one réfiresentative By 
the act of the 8th ofA ril, 1812. By the act of 
the 19th of April, 1816, Ha ay of Indiana is en- 
titled to one representative in Congress yntil the 
fourth census, which will take place inthe year 
1820. And by act of Ist March, 1817, the*state 
of Mississippi is, in like manner, authorized: to 
send one representative. Besides representa- 
tives, there are admitted into the house, at cer- 
tain territorial periods, delegates from the seve; 
ral territories of the United States,"who enjoy 
the privilege of speaking, and, generally, the 
same rights and emoluments as members of the 
house of representatives, except the privilege of 
voting. The actual enumeration of the people, 
as directed by the constitution, has been, in all 
cases heretofore, confided to the superintend. 
ence of the secretary of state, who is authorized 
to issue his instructions to the marshals of the U- 
nited States, and, previously to the institution of 
marshals in the territories, to the secretarics of 
territories, who are empowered to appoint as- 
sistants, and these make the enumeration accord- 
ing to certain regulations specified in the law, 
being compensated according to a rate therein, 
fixed. ‘The returns are made, in due form, 
to the secretary of state, and the whole’ 
reported to congress, who thereupon déter. 
mine the ratio of representation, conformably 
to the rule prescribed by the constitution, 
and fix the number of representatives. The 
number of representatives cannot exceéd one for 
every thirty thousand, but each state must have'at 
least one representative. They are elected eve- 
ty second year by the people; and the electors in 
each state must have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
state legislature. A representative must have 
aituined to the age of twenty-five years, been se- 
ven years a citizen of the United States, and, 
when elected, must be an inhabitant of that state 
in which he shall be chosen. When vacancics 
happen in the representation from any state, the 
executive authority thereof must issue writs of 
election to fill them. If the vacancy happens in 
consequence of the resignation of a member, the 
member resigning notifies the speaker of the 
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proclamation is issued, and the election proceeds 
fortliwith. Both the house of tatives 
and the sefiate have the powerof choosing, res- 
pectively, their president pro'tempore, speaker, 
and other officers. ‘he recording officer of the 
house is called a clerk, and of the senate a secre- 
Se and they have authority’ to appoint clerks 
er them, all of whom receive fixed salaries, 
whieh are regulated-by law. The officers of the 
house are elected biennially, at the commence- 
ment of every hew congress, but these of the 
sefate are permanent, tnless removed by a vote 
of the body. The times, places, and manner, of 
holding clections for senatcrs and representa- 
tives are prescribed-in each staté by. its legisla- 
ture, but congress may by law alter them, except 
as to the places of chebdsing senators. Congress 
must assemble at least’once in every year, on the 
first Monday in December, unless they appoint’a 
different Gay by law, and this power of changing 
the time of meéting has been frequently exer- 
cised. The presitient may, on extraordinary oc- 
easions, convene ‘both houses — of’ congress, or 
either of them, giving forty day’s notice, which is 
done by proclamation; and, incase of disagree- 
ment between thém, with. respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may dd@j@arn them to such time 
as he may think pRper. And, by an act of the 
3d of April, 1794, whenever the congress is about 
to convene, and, from the prevalence of conta- 
gious sickness, and the existence of other circum- 
stances, it would, in‘ tle opinion of the president, 
be dangerous to the lives or healttis of the mem- 
ers to meetvat the place. to which the congress 
then stand adjourned, or at which it shall be 
by law to meet, the président is authorized, 
by proclamation, to convene thé cotgress at such 
other placeas he may j proper. Neither 
house, ‘during the session of congress, can, with- 
aut the consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than three days, nor to any other place than that 
in which the two houses shall be sitting. Each 
house is the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications, of its own members; anda majority 
of each constitutes a quorum to do business: but 
a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, 
and may be authorized to compel the attendance 
of absent members, in such manner and under 
such penalties as each house may prescribe. 
Each house determines the rules of its proceed- 
ings, punishes its members for disorderly beha- 
vior, and, with the concurrence of tvo-thirds, 
may expel a member. Seuators and representa- 
tives, in all cases, except treason, felony, and 
*reach of the peace, are privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of their re- 
spective houses, and in going to, and returning 















house, who notifies the executive of the state; a 


from, the same; and, for any speech or debate 
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in either house, they cannot be questioned in any 
other place. Each house must keep a journal 
of its proceedings, and, from time to time, publish 
the same, excepting such, parts as may, in their 
judgment, require secresy; and the yeas and nays, 
of the members of either house, on any question, 
moust, at the desire of one-fifth of those preseiit, 
be entered omthe journal. 4 
Such is the general outline of the constitution. 
of the senate and house of representatives, as a 
begislature: but although,’ nominally, the législa- 
tive power is vested in the:two houses, a very 
great portion of it is virtually vested in the-execu- 
tive, and is, in effect, exercised by him. 
FLENCH INDEMNITY. 


An account of all.sums received by Great Britain, 
since the 20th November, as portions of the 
indemnity to be paid by France, by the treaty 
of thatdate, specifying the mode‘in which such 
sums have been applied, and what partof them 
has been paid into the exchequer; 


~ 


Under the convention conclu- 
ded in conformity to the 4th arti- 
cle of the principal treaty, France 
was to pay G. Britain 125,000,000 
francs, at the periods hereafter 
specified, viz: 


F, C. 
In the year 1816, 15,000;000 
1817, 27,500,000 

1818, 27,500,000 00 


1819, 27,500,000. 00 
1820, 27,500,000 00 





125,000,000 00 





In pursuance of this conveation 
the following sums have been ac- 
tually paid, viz: 








F. €. 

1815, Dee. 22, 615,000 00 
1816, Jan. 2, . 749,000 00 

3, + 3,636;000. 00 

April..8. 1,666,666 66 

August 1,° 8,333,333 34 
156,000,000 00 

Nov. 28, 9,166,666 56 


1817, April. 7, 458,000 U0 
14, 524,000 00 
21, 524,000 00 
28," 524,000 00 
3, $24,090 00 
12, $24,000 00 
15, . $24,000 00 
26, 524,000 ov 


HlgtL| 


June 2, 457,000 UO 
Oct. WW, 4,585,666 66 
Nov. 10, | 4,583,000 00 
—— 30, 4,553,666 68 
27,500,000 00 








27, 9,166,666 65 


1818, March 26, 9,166,666 66 





48,333,330 32 
An agreement was subsequently 

made with France, for postponint 

the payment of one half the qua- 

dremetre becoming due from .1- 

pril 1 toJuly 32, 1817, ta the 20 



















coming due from the Ist August 
to the S0th Nov. 1817, to the 20th 
and 30th Nov, 1817; and interest 
was charged to France for such 
postponement, amounti to 
1 q . 52c. and which “a paid 
9y,.Viz: 


. & Cc. 

MOct. 27, 67,106 52 

* Nov. 13, = 44,000 00 
“ Dec. 28, § 22,000 00 


° 





* Making a total received from 
France to May 1, 1818, 

This sum has been,applied. as 
foilows:' 

Retained by the British com- 
missioner oft account of the ex- 
penses.of his establishment, 

Paid into the fhititary chest in 
France towards the eXpenses of 
théearmy of occupation, over and 
above the sums received from 
Krance on account of that army, 

Puid to his grace the duke of 
Weilington, ih Paris, towards the 
sum of 25,000,000 francs, granted 
by parliament as prize money to 
the troops under his grace’s com- 
mand, 

ftemitted to England, and which 
produced te sum of 1,406,9161 
11s 1id steviing, 


Total applied, 

Remaining in the indemnity 
clicst in Paris, in May last, be- 
coming due between May 1 and 
August 1, 


Total amount received from 
France, 


The ‘sum of 1,406,916! 112 11d 
Sterling, the proceeds of the 
3i 886,855F S4e remitted from 
France, as above stated, was ap- 
plied as follows: 

‘fowards completing the grant 
of the sum of 25,000,G00 francs, as 
prize money to the army under 
the command of his grace the 
duke of Wellington, 

To the paymaster general of 
the forces, in repayment of sums 
andvanced and paid out of the ex- 
traordinaries of the army in En- 
gland, for the use of the troops 
serving in France in 1816 and 
1817, 

To the paymaster general of 
the forces, in repayment of sums 
advanced and paid in England, 
out of the sums granted for Uic 
ordinary service of the army oi 
account of the troops serving in 
France in 1816 and 1817, 


Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 





Octyber, 1817; and for postponing 


14th May, 1813, 
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the whole of the quadremeter be. 


133,106 52 
60,966,439 84 


553,666 66 


14,534,277 99 


8,000,000 00 


31,886,833 44 





54,976,777 29 


5,999,663 55 





60,966,459 84 


-_—_—_— 





1 707,263 10 § 


104,579 0 0 


595,074 1 6 








2 1,406,916 11 11 


¢. ARBUTHNOT 
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From the New York Evening Post. 

Law Report —On Saturday last, Judge\Livings- 
ton issued warrants against Captain Skinfier; Don 
Manuel H.. Aguirre, and Mr. Delano, know- 
ingly being concerned ia the furnishing, fitting 
out or arming, in the port of New-York, t 

ips called the Curiazo and. Horatio, wit! 
intent that they should be entployedun‘th 
vice of some foreign prince or peo le, 0 
gr commit hostilities against the subjectst 
other foreign prince or state, with wi 
United States are at peace.” Rit te fe 

These warrants were issued under ir 
section of the act passed at the last session of 
Congress, “ for the, punishment of certain. crimes 
against the United States,” and which is in the 
words following: 

Sec. 3. And be,it further enacted; That ifany 
person shall, within the limits of the United 
States, fit out and arm, or attempt to fitout and 
arm, or procureto-be fitted out and armed, or 
shall knowingly be concerned in the furnishing, 
fitting out, or arming, of any ship or vessel, with 
the intent that such ship or vessel shall be em 
ployed in the service of any foreign prince Of 
state, or of any a district, or people, to 
cruise or commit hostilities against the subjects, 
citizens, or property, of any foreigi. prince or 
state, or of any colony, district, or people, with 
whom the United States are at peace, or shall 
issue or deliver a commission within the territory* 
or jurisdiction of the United States, for any ship 
or vessel, to the intent that she may be employ- 
ed as aforesaid, every person so offending shall bé 
deemed guilty of a high misdemeangr, and shall 
be fined not more than ten thousandaldilars, and 
impiisoned not more than three enue every 
such ship or vessel, with her tackle, apparel, and: 
furniture, together with all materials, arms, am- 
munition, and stores, which may have been pro- 
cured for the building and, equipment thereof, 
shall be forfeited; one half to the use of the in- 


ted States.” 
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and many depositions were produced, provin 
that neither of the vessels wae or ever had babe 
ar . : 
After an argument of these points by the res- 
pective cotinsel, judge Livingston declared, 1st, 
that no anstructions were necessary on the part 
of the president or any other officer of govern- 
to justify the issuing of a warrant for the 
n of this or any other law; nor had: the 
ident any right to interfere with the proceed- 
whi en commenced imthis case, by 
ing any instructions to’him on the subject. 
of was. it necessary that the Sppitin for a 
warrant Should be made by the district-attorney; 
Ngens individual might complain of the infraction 
a law, and he considered it his duty to award 

‘a warrant whenever-complaint was made to him 
on oath of a crime’s being committed, whether 
such warrants were applied for by the district 
attorney or anpoder person. 2nd. As:to” any 
[privilege which Mr. Aguirres’ commission con- 
ferred on. him,” the: judge was of opinion, that 
this gentleman, eing accredited by the. pre- 
psident, and ‘the: ndence of Buenos Ayres 
not being acknowledged bythe government of 
the United States}-he was liable to be ad 
against for any offence which be might commit 
against our laws, in the*same way as any other in- 
dugeual. On the 3d point, the judge thought no 
offence could be commited agamst ‘the’ third sec- 
tion of this act, unless the was armed as 
well as fitted out with iftent to be eureyct, 
&e. Tat it doesnot appear hy any ‘part of the 
act that congress intended to prohibit the citizens 
of the United | ed m_ building vessels and 

selling them to @ither of the belligerents, so lon 
as they’were not armed. In the case of a princi- 
pal, it was clearly necessary by the very terms of 
the law, to render him criminal, that the Vessel 
should be fitted out and armed. Those, there- 
fore, who were knowingly concerned in the fur- 


nishing, fitting out, or arming of such ship or ves- 
sel, mus also heeonsered as ianocent, until an 


former, and the other half to the use of the Uni- | otal ‘armamen took place, or” this ‘dbsutdit 


The parties were all arrested and taken befo 
judge Livingston yesterday afternoon, when Mr. 
Emmet, Mr. Wells, and Mr. James Stoughton, 
appeared in support of the prosecution, and Mr. 
J. O. Hoffman, Mr. David B. Ogden, Mrs» Burr, 
and Mr. Palmer, for the defendants. 


The counsel for the deféndants moved to have 
their clients discharged altogether, or if held to 
bail, they insisted that they should, under all the 
circumstances of the case, be recognized to ap- 
pear at the next session of the Circuit Court, in 
a very small sum. This motion was made on 
three grounds: 

1. That as the prosecution had been commen- 
ced without any directions on the part cf the 
Government, or application by the district attor- 
ney, it was irregular in its inception, and ought 
to be immediately discontinued. 


2. That Mr. Aguirre (to whose case alone 


this ground applied), was a minister from the 
government of Buenos Ayres to that of the Uni- 
ted States, and could not be proceeded against in 
this way. 

3. That to constitute an offence against the 
third section of this act, the vessels must not only 
have been fitted out ‘with the intent to be thus 
employed, but actually armed for that purpose, 


would result; that oné wan might have a ve 
built and fitted out for this pt nts 






Bes 





guilty of any offence, while the whole 
the law might be ‘incurred by a- who 
should furnish her >with a sin or a 


cable. As it respected thie nce-Of an arma- 
ment, the depositions on which the profes had 
issued, were not only either altogether Silent; or 
uite insufficient to prove the fact; but those on 
ie part of the defendants “establi beyertd 
controversy, that neither of ‘the'v although 
no doubt built for warlike purposes, ever 
been armed. oo. 
Judge Livingston was therefore of opinion, 
that’ neither of the parties arrested fad commit- 
ted any offence, and ordéred them all tobe dis» 
charged. re 


aD 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
From the Richmond Enquirer of Ang. 4. 

Tt is said that the U. S. are about to redeem 
the § of the Louisiana Stock, amounting to about 
73 millions of dollars—held, principally, by the 
Messrs. Barings of London. For this purpose, 
the Treasury has called upon the U. S: bank—the 
bank upon its Offices, for various proportions. 





The Office in Richmond deems it expedicnt to 
call upon its debtors, and to curtail their paper; 
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say near 25 per cent in 16 weeks: the bank of 
irginia in its turn, has determined to curtail its 
negotiable notes, of all descriptions, 5 per cent. 


od 


From the Alabama Republican, of Fuly 10. 
The third sales-of the | /nited States land com- 
fhenced in thisyplace on Monday last: the i 
of country now offered for sale is perhaps one 


the poorest in the purchase, but such is the avi- [ff 


dity to procure, on advantageous terms, Cotton. 
land in this mild and congenial climate, that the 
sales have been brisk and the prices much high- 
er than was lly expected; it is believed 
that this land has gone quite «8 high and perhaps: 
higher than similar quality in the late sales of 
FP and March. ‘This fact furnishes an 
evidence of the continued prosperity of the coun- 
ty and ability of people to purchase. Every 
other kind of penety maintains its stand with- 
out any material alteration, which shews the cor- 
rectness of the calculations made by reficcting 
men during the late sales. sales of Septem- 
ber and November are | “forward to with 4 
peculiar nterest, as the lands then to be dis- 
posed of are not surpassed in fettility by any por- 
tion ef Alabama territory. ; ;, 


a» BRENOMENON. 

: its which we have, just received 
from our friends, who are sojourning for the sum- 
mer in the immediate  »eighborhood of 
ocean, are at once so sing in thémselves and 
so respectable asto their sources; that we have 
no hesitation in laying them before the public. 
it is stated that our whole sea board as well as 
the waters which bound and intersect it, are at 
present strewed with carcases of Not only 
the kinds which aré usually Caught there, are 
seen im-great variety and 1 abundance, 


but some species are occasionally found with whch 
our fishing gentry have never had any ac- 
quaintance. The appearances thus presented are 


at once interesting and mournful. Although the 
fish are in general, vhen met with, perfectly dead, 
this is not always the case ; and when those which 
still retain signs of life are from motives of curiosi- 
ty, thrown again from the shore into deep water, 
the only use they appear to make of their re 
maining powers of muscular action is to escape 
from the element for which nature designed them 
and to regain the beach on which they have been 
cast. About three weeks ago five or six large 
fish, of the whale species, were discovered dead 
upon the beach, within afew miles of the en- 
trance to our harbor. This unusual occurrenec 
excited surprize at the time, and it is more than 
probable that it was produced by the same eause 
which is now operating so fatally upon the lesser : 
fish. With regard to what the cause is, much 
difference of opinion will doubtless exist. It is 
temarkable that the surface of the sea is fre- 
quently coated over with an. extraneous sub- 
stance of a dark and oily appearance. The ex- 
istence ot these two phenomena at the same 
time, forms the belief that they are in some way 
¢ nnected with each other. We still submit them 
however to the curiosity of those who have en- 
joyed Sane opportunities than we have of in- 
forming themselves on such subjects, after ven 
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the wind has blown with little or no change, and 
‘almost,mithout intermission from the southward 
and w . The consequence is known to be 
that a strong.and steady current has forsome time 
past been setting along the coast to the northward 
eo a May not'the action of this current 
¢ 18 believed to be without an example 
ateffect to bare the copper banks that 
h ascertained to soupa i the more 
latitudes ? And -if so, may not the in- 
c posure of these banks have imparted to 
the “watery deep” the poisonous existence it 
}s¢ ems'to}bear upon its “ mountaih wave.” 














FOREIGN. 
GERMANY. 


Extract from a file of the Hamburg Correzpoun; 
: denten. 
[Tranelated for the Democratic Press.} 
Frankfort, on the Maine; Jaiitiary 20, 1818. 

Austria delivered yesterday to the congress 
(Bundes Sitzung] its opinion respecting the mili. 
yy establishment of “ the United German 

tates.” According to this statement, Austria 
calculates the direct German population, forming 
the immediate states, as equal to 28,980,000 in- 
habitants; and proposes that in time of peace the 
united Bundes]} army shall consist of 120,000 
men, which would be at the rate ef 4-10 per hun- 
dred inhabitants. In time of war Austria pro. 
poses 2 per 100, forming an army of 579,600 
men. Besides which there shall be a corps de 
reserve of kper 100, which would add 289,800 — 

w y would then amount to 869,400. 

The ing are the fortresses belonging to 
the German states [Bundes Festungen:] 

Mayence, Luxembourg, and Lancau, of the 
first class—a fourth of the first class is to be 
built in the south of Germany. 

The erection of several other fortifications are 
er consideration to be fortified as places of 
second order. 

The following is ‘the Austrian proposal: 
Peace establishment 120,000 men—90,000 infan- 
try, 18,000 cavalry, 6,000 artillery. 

To every 1,000 men 5 pieces of cannon; the 
general in chief, in case of war, shall be elected 
by a majority of votes of the members of the 
German congress: in peace there is to be no ge- 
neral in chief. he general in chief is answera- 
ble to the congress only. 

Proportion of the army on the peace establish- 
ment: 








turing to support the only explanation that has 
happened to occur to us.—For the last six weeks 


1. Austria, for her German possessions, 
41,500 men. 
2. Prussia 41,500 
3. Bavaria 17,000 
4. Hanover 6,500 
5. Wurtemburg 6,500 
6. Saxony 6,000 
7. Baden 5,000 
8. Hesse Cassel 2,700) 2 
Lippe Detmold 40 | 3 
Schaunburg 150 | &0 
Waldeck 250 \ 5 
Weimar 900 (x 
Gotha 900 g 
Anhalt 6001 6 
Schartwzburg 580) ™ 6,480 











ns 
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9. Hesse Darmstad 9, ‘ 
, Coburg, 
— s 
Reusch 
Hohenzollern 


90 Holstein : 
Oldenburg ) 





' Mecklin’ i ; 
PH 1100 PY 
Mecklinburg Strelitz ; o 6, ; 
11 Luxemburg a 
? Nepee ‘ 1,40 
Hambu 
Recon” * 350 
Frankfort 
Lubeck ” 
Lichtenstein 


There are at the university of Berlin, at pre- ||’ 


sent. 942 students. 

The laws in Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, 
Hanover, Saxony, &c. are now, as in, France, 
enacted by representatives chosen by the €. 

Vienna, Febraary 1 
An extraordinary accident has happened here. 
A soldier, who was shot, having been “convicted 
of theft, after having been delivered to’ the sur- 
gqyns, and at the moment of the operation of 
dyssection, gave signs of life, although he had re- 
eciveda ball in his head and alsc One in his sto- 
mach: hopes are entertained of his recovery. 

The former king of Sweden, Gustavus Adol- 
ph us, was admitted a citizen’ ofpthe Canton of 
Basle, on the 4th of February, 1818. 

in 1315 there were born in Russia, delonzin to 
the Greek Church, 1,298,461, and died’ 890, 
giving an increase of 50 per cent. Of the death: 
we are informed there were of\the-age of 1 
years 613; 105 years 209; 110 yeat®423; 115 years | 
72, 120 vears 31; 125 years 13; 130 years 6; and 
one of 155 years. ‘The same year there were 
married 332,703 couple. 

The report of the committee: of finance, of 
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wie history of the preparatory labor, proceeds 
as follows; 

“The Sen. Sages which has been 
. n tion, 







general 
vested with the right of counselling, voting the 
" of bps imposts, of t ome apd 

es 2 


invasion of 
crease in them 


slperetone of pe green. : a 
| tise ene its sene rey: finally, 2 tee oe the 


co opi whieh render 





rg Mee su endments oxppiaaee may prove 
to en 
Title T. the constitution, ‘declares that the 


old and new provinces of the kingdom of Bavaria 
shall form Zoovercien and monarchial state, and 
that there be an assembly of states general, 
divided intotwo houses. 

Title 2. pee to the king. the: succession, 
and the Thé king is the supreme chief 





the kingdom of the Netherlands to the states. gee | 


of the state, with all the rights of. supreme pow- 


neral, and adopted by the same for 1818, is a8; ep. limited only. by the provisions of the constitu- 


follows: 

King’s household, &e. Guilders 2,600,000 | 

States reneral, &c. 3,170. 

Department of State 320,000 
Do Foreign affairs 853,000! 
Do Justice 3,700,000 . 
Do. Home 2,000,000 |! 

Reformed religion 31,325,000 

Catholic religion 3,875,000 ' 


Department of education, arts, and 
belles lettres 

Interest on the public debt, &e. 

Navy department 


2,200,000 ; 
25,000,000 : 
5+500,000 | 





War department 2,000 000! 
Canals, dvkes, &c. 4 700.000 | 
Trade ahd cvlonies 4,109,000 | 
Fxtraerdinary expenses —— 





Total 74 millions of guilders, equal to 29 600,000 000 
dollars taxes, on a population of less than six mil- 
fions of inhabitants. 

BAVARIA. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser, July 28. 

Our tate French papers contain part of a new 
constitution, granted by Maximilian Joseph, king 
of Bay wia, to that country. It was published at 


tion. His person is sacred and inviolable. The 
crown is hereditary in the male line, but, 6n the 


4 extinction of the male branches, may go to the 


female. If it should fall to a sovereign ofa creat- 
er monarchy, who cannot or will not reside it 
Bavaria, itis to pass to the next heir. T he age 
of majority in the prigees and princesses is 18 
years. The king may appoint any prince, who is 
of age, to be regent “during the minority of his 
successor, or, in case none has been appointed, 
the nearest prince of age is to be regent durmg 
the minority. 
GREAT PRITAIN. 
House of Lords, Wednesday, Fune 10. 
PROROGATION AND DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 

This being the day on which it was expected 
the Prince Regent wonld in person prorogue the 
Parliament, a prodigious multitude of persons, 
eager to behold the procession without, and anx- 
ious to be witnesses of the ceremony within 
doors, crowded the streets from Charing-cross to 
the Parliament House, all the avennes to which, 
before one o’clock, rendered hardly accessible, 
while the seats appropriated to the Peeresses and 
their daughters were so overthronged that many 
of the Ladies were obliged to content themselves 





Augsbureh, May 25. The royal proclamation by 
which this constitution is promulgated, after a 


with retiring to the Painted Chamber. 
At a few minutes past two o’clock the Prince 
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Regent, attended b 
ters of State; the 
ous other tener 
sent, egies . tieewie te 
Throne, Sir Thomas ‘Tyrwhitt, 
Blick Red, was then sent ‘to the, C 
yu'ring the attendance of that house, 
the Bar. * ; 


bys 





Soon after the Commons, with the Speaker at 


their head, presented themselves accordingly, 
When the Speaker addressed his Royal Highness 


in the words, following: — 





d 
Noval Highness with our Jase Bill of Supp! 

Im obediénce, Sir, to your, Royal titgh 
recommendation, we huve not fai 
anxious and continued attention. to the state 
the public income and anger a and heavy as 
unquestionably the weight and pressure still re- 
main upou our » We fidive ‘the satisfaction 
to cbserve, that the revenue in its mest impor- 
tant branches is gradually and ressively im- 
proving. 

Among the var 
have been enga 
could have dey 
in itselfior more ( 
the sincére senti 
es of his Mujesty’s subjéets, tls 
adopting the neecssary méasures | , . 
ment ct these efigagements, which your Royal 
iighness‘was gractously"pleased to commani€ate 
to us, as having, been elided with the courts 
ef Spain and Portugal, of thésubjdet df the Slave 
"Frade. s 

Nor, Sir, have we been less attentive to an- 
other subject of great public importayce, carnest- 

“ty recommended by your Royxl Kighness te our 
early and particular consideration=sshe defjcien- 


ious duties, Sir, in which we 
dy there is none perhaps that 
ed ‘upon ws, more ecnocsting 
isnison we are persuaded wi 
nts of all class- 
the duty of 
t uhfil 








a 
- 


ey which has so long existed: in the number of 


places of publie wership belonging to the esta- 
htished Church. . io the rémecy of this de-ficicn. 
cy we have most readily afforded large and libe- 
ral assistance, well convinced that the first and 
dearest interests of this country, its truest happi- 
hess, ils soundest prosperity, its surest indepen- 
dence, ifs proudest and most substantial national 
glory are all invelved and blended intimately and 
inseparably in the rciigious and moral habits of 
its people. 

The bill, Sir, which it is now my duty humbly 
u present to your Royale Highness is entitled, 
‘An Act for applying certain monies thercin 
mentioned forthe service of the year one thou 
sand eight hundred and eighteen,” to which, 
with all humility, we pray his Majesty’s Royal 
Assent, 

At the close of his speech the Speaker pre- 
sented the Appropriation Bill, as having passed 
the Commons, and in order to its receiving the 
Royal Assent. 

‘The: Prince Regent then gave the Roval As- 
sent to the appropriation, the Aliens, the Supple- 
mentary Aliens, the Slave ‘trade Abolition 
\inendment, the trish Fisheries, the Poor Edu- 
cation, and several private Bills, and then closed 
the session with the following speech:— 

Ly Lords and Gentlemen, 


It is with the deepest regret that T am again 


‘ 
‘ 
. 


THE NATIONAL REGISTER. 


Great offices and Minis- 
n Anibassadors and-vari- 
rs of distinction being also pre- 
house, and took his seat on the 


to apply .our 
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Iteration has occurred in the state of his Majes. 
bys lamen isposition, 

e to receive pom foreign powers. the 
stron assurance of their friendly dispositions 
towards this country, and of their désire to main. 
tam the. general tranquility. : 

T am fully sensible of the attention which you, 
Ahave: paid to the y important ebjects which 
xe,been br t before you. | » 
I ve. lar satisfaction from the measure 
whith you haye adoptcd, in pursuance to my re- 
commendation, augmenting the ntimbér of 
faces of public worship belongivg to the Esta. 
lished Church; and ! confidently trust that_this 
measure Will be productive of the most bege 
effects on the religion and moral habits o 
peers 
Gentlétien of the Héuse of Commons. 


I thank you for the supplies which yor have’ 
granted tome for the service of the present yeas, 
and I-highly approve of the steps ,you. have’ ta- 
ken witha view to the reduction of the unfand- 
ed debt. 


ie 


I am happy to be able to inform you that the . 
Revenue isin a course of continued impréye- 
ment. ©” 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 


On closing this session, I think it proper to in- 
form you that it is my intention forthwith to dis- 
solve the present, and to give directions for call- 
ing a new Parliament. In making this communi- 
cation, I caringt refrain from adverting to the im- 
pottant changé which has occurred in the situa- 
tion of this. country and of Europe since I first 
met you in this place. 

At that period the dominion of the common 
énemy had been so widely extended over the 
continent, thafiresistance to his power was by 
many deemed.to be hopeless, and in the extre- 
meties of Europe ‘alone was such resistance effec- 
tually maintained. 

By the unexampled exeitions which you ena- 
bled me to make da aid of countries nobly con- 
tending for independence, and by the spirit 
which was kindled in so many nations, the con- 
tinent was at length delivered from the most 
galling and oppressive tyranny under which 
it had ever Isboured; and [ had the hap- 
piness, by the blessing of Divine Providence, fo 
terminate, in conjunction with his Majesty’s Al- 
lies, the most eventful and sanguinary contest in 
which Europe had for centuries been engaged, 
with anparallcled success and glory. 

The prosecution of such a contest for so many 
vears, and more particularly the efforts which 
marked the close of it, have been followed with- 
in our own country, as well as throughout the 
rest of Europe, by considerable internal difficul- 
ties and distress. But deeply as T felt for the 
immediate pressure upon his Majesty’s people, I 
nevertheless looked forward without dismay, hay- 
ing always the fullest confidence in the solidity of 
the resources of the British E-»pire, and in the 
relief which might be expected from a continu- 
ance of peace, and from the patience, public spi- 
rit and energy of the nation. 

These expectations have not been disappoint- 
ed. 

‘The improvement in the internal circumstan- 
| ces of the country is happily manifest, and pro- 
mises to be steadily progressive; and I fell a per- 








inder the necessity of announcing to you that no 





fect assurance thut the continual loyalty and ex- 
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ertions of all classes of his Majesty’s ‘¢e cts 





confirm these growing indications 
prosperity, by promoting obedience ; 
and attachment to the constitution, from whi 
all our blessings have been derived. 

Shortly after the delivery of the speech of the 

rince nt, t 
Biached the throne to receive the royal com- 
mand on the occasion, came forward and ad- 
dressed both houses in the following terms* 

My lords and gentlemen—It is the willan 1 plea- 


sure of his royal highness the prince regent, act- | 


ing in the name and: on behalf of hi majesty 
that this parliament be now dissolved; an i 
parliament is dissolved accordingly. 


The commons then withdrew, and the lords 


separated. : - » 
Among the illustrious strangers who witiesss 
the ceremony, Where the duchess of Canibridge, 


and his imperial highness the grand duke Michael} 


of Russia. ; 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Fer declaring the calling of a néw Parti ; 


‘By his royal highness the prince Of Wales, regent. i 
of the united kingdom of Great Ted and qcy 


Ireland, in the name and on behalf of hig: majes- 
ty: i 
GEORGE P. n. 
Whereas we, acting-in the’name and onthe 
behalf of his majesty, have thought 4it, byjand 
with the advice of his majesty’s ptivy council, to. 


dissolve, and have’by such advites ‘ag ‘aforesaid, |) ¢¢ 


this day dissolved the parliathen una 
holden at Westmihister the twenty-fourth day: . 
of November, in the year one wor 

hundred and twelve, in thefifty-thi 





several prorogations to the twenty-seventh day of 
January, in the year eighteen hundiied and eigh- 


teen; and which, on the said twenty-seventh day |} 


of January, was holden and sat, and contintted 
sitting from thence until and upon the tenth day 
of June, when it was by us dissolved as. aforesaid. 
And we being desirous and.resolyed, as soon a8 
may be, to meet his majesty’s people, and to 
have their advice in parliament, do hereby make 
known to all his majesty’s loving subjects our 
will and pleasure to calla new parliament.. And 
do hereby further declare, in the name and on 
the behalf of his majesty, that, with the advice 
of majesty’s privy council, we have this day 
given orders that the chancellor of that part of 
the united kingdom called great Britain, and the 
chancellor of Ireland, do respectively forthwith 
issue out writs, in due form and according to law. 
for calling a new parliament. And we do here- 
by also, in the name and on the behalf of his 
majesty, by this proclamation under the great 
seal of the united kingdom, require writs forth- 
with to be issued accordingly by the, said chan. 
cellors respectively, for causing the lords spi- 
ritual and temporal, and commons, who are to 
serve in the said parliament, to be returned to, 
and g.ve their attendance in the said parliament ; 
which writs are returnable on Tuesday, the fourth 
day of August next. 

Given at the court at Carlton house, the tenth 
day of June, 1818, andin the 58th year of 
his majesty’s reign. 

God save the king. 
{Another proclamation for electing and sum- 
moning the sixteen peers of Scotland, was also 
issued yesterday.) 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1818. 


will }f 


he ford chancellor, who had ap-| 1 n 
i quiet, we sailed bogs 
bay of Algiers, on the 12th 












ek ey, 
ely and eth in't 

. . fere we found that 
' pie yea » Hagia Ali, died on the Ist March, 
: n sueceeded pete “pl 

































the Wasting im rmhome=nd the Gaus 
ef proceeded ito this re T exptct the 
etieral z¥0u Peed 
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majesty’s reign, and from thence continued by } 







Zz 
troops of the rep 
ing justice to their 
thinking that the 
compliments. ; 

The general commanding the frontiers of ‘Tri- 
anon, and the chiefs, and the soldiers of that line, 
hhaye acquired, in particular, by their exactness 
to.the service, and by their attachment to the re- 
public, incontestible rights to the public acknow- 
ledgemept. The generals and the chiefs of the 
corps will continu@ . by ir. exam to 
strengthen their inferiors»in the love of arder, 
and in the. obedience which the public good 
prescribes, 

The 16th of July next the army will be re- 
viewed to receive a month’s payment... Thedif- 
ferent etats majcrs will only have a military ac- 
tively employed in the corps, and in the different 
etats majors which only have a right to this pay - 
ment. No person will be allowed to reclaim thig 
money, who, on that day, shall be absent from his 
colors, 

Port au Pricce, 29th June, 1818. 

13th year of Independence, 
BOYER. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Jean Pierre Boyer, President of Hayti. 

The end of all revolutions ought to be pubiic 

utility, and the reward of efforts which it has 
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cost.. What pe 
What nation ee te more 


courage 
perseverance than ours? Its conduct, always firm |} 


and wise, silence on its 

who. will blush with the cri:vinal desighs 
Nets, pad “against air indporladiee, Hyves 
ri i i ; vel 
such a crime catised shing. It is “not 
enough to have elevated the edifice of our 


mand from the earth the ; are 

its breast, to provide for dur wants, for our sub- 
sistence, atid for those exc which our-com- 
munications with igners. render from day to 


day more advan 


we find al! the benefits that we may yet want 
Cultivation is the most noble and respectable art } 


amongst all enlightened i 
has civilized aeedd. It ! 
merce, of industry the arts, and the precious 


m which alone can nourish 
the seeds of our political i 
cultivate the earth, let us make.a wise emplay- 


sconuni ba 1 dibeeety’ alter saphvea 
us ‘our happiness 

namely, ae >, publi ‘nsttuetiah,. the ase of 
families, the 


will appear in 
can destroy po es 
In repulsing our enemies, the territory 





possessions. mac 

we know how to preserve it. Our magazii 
and our arsenals an ‘what more could we} 
desire? what ask for?” We hare 











every thing to cause to be re 
and our tranquility to be assw 
serve our arms; give all our 
tion, ahd “We shall all be happy. Let ts imitate 
the people; let usbe at Gace Warriors and cul- 
tivators of the most ancient an y- 

In accepting the first racy of the repub- 
lic, T have contracted immense obligations—they 
would have daunted me, had I not consulted my 
zeal and my love for my country—these are the 
obligations, citizens, that 1 wish to fulfil in al! their 
extent, and these are the objects of my most ar- 
dent solicitude. Every instant of my life shall be 
consecrated to promotethe public happiness, to 
enlighten the people to their true interest, and 
to show them their duty. I shall be supperted in 
this firm and unchangeable resolution by all the 
authorities, who join in facilitating the movement 
of government, and by all persons of respectabil- 


ity. 

Virhe most powerful motive whi¢h ought to di- 
rect man, is the preservation and guarantee of 
bis property. Cultivation, the first source of the 
prosperity of the state, will be protected and en- 
couraged; justice and reciprocal confidence will 
ensure its duration 1 have surveyed it myself 


in all its details; I have always thought myself 
serving the Republic, whenever I could witness 
the effects produced by the exertions of the cul- 
tivator—he will receive every mark of my satis- 
faction; his cares and his labors will be repayed 
by the fruit he will receive from it; it will be his 
reward. 


The eultivator, who, forgetting what 


THE NATIONAL REGISTER. 


was éver more unh py? } 
eal Ht will 






self to my fellow citizens—they 

























make fruitful 
itations. Let us} 
} afflicted our country have #!ways sensibly affect. 


a SO fra 


_ Yition enemy. 
aM ape the.only obstable which opposed itseif 


H welfare o 
ed yj} 


Bet fs pre } the re-union of the people, and to the extinction 
to cultiva- jl of civil war. We cull upon the heads of families; 
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he owes to himself, wliat he owes to society; 

fey eghee to work, will receive what 
has’@ fight to expect, punishment, censure 
ptivation on the part of the government, 
t hope it will not Bein vain that Tiaddress my. 
will ‘understand 
my voice, it is that of a father who Speaks to his 
children, tht he loyes equally. I hope I shal} 
haye nothing but evilgegium to gives and nothi 


and jfto complain of. ‘Idleness will be regarded as a 


vice, and honorable labor as one of the principles 


} of public virtue. 4 


The presént proclamation shall ‘be read, pub. 


iH lished and posted up, wherever it may be neces. 
} sary ' 


Fe 
Done at the National Palace of Port au Prince, 


the 45th June, 1818, 13th year of Indepen: 


‘ BOYE 
hé President, . 
‘The Secretary General, B-INGINAC, 


_ Tfanslated for the New York Evening Post. 

. PROCLAMATION, 

The hing to the'Haytians of the west and of the 
south. 

Harrrixs;—The civil dissentions which have 


seemnited}} e@ our paternal heart, and we have not ceasedj 


and.we will not ccas¢ to use every effort to ex. 
tinguish them withaat spilling the Haytian blood; 
that ious blood, which we ought to preserve 
for the defence of the country, against our com- 


ur re-union existed, the Haytian people wit- 


a 






@ “exertions that we made to cenciliate 
a peace. We did not hesitate to take 


ess 


nd effect 


eel the first step, and stiall always be reacy to sacri. 


»€ our private interest for the happiness and 
Ps Bir citizens, 
At present there exists no obstacle to peace, to 


and all the gootl people of Hayti who love their 
country, good order and tranquillity, to assist us 
with all their power, to bring about the re-union 
of the Haytians; to put an enti to our dissentiong 
without the effusion of blood, and to establish a 
new order of things, which may be just, reasona- 
ble, honorable and advantageous to all. 

Our first duty and our greatest desire is to ex- 
ert all our power for the happiness of the Hays 
tian people, that they should enjoy all the advan- 
tages that they have a right to expect from a just 
and generous government; of introducing public 
instruction, and religion; encouraging the arts 
and sciences, and extending the fostering hand 
to commerce and agriculture; but in order to do 
this effectually, tranquillity must first be restored 
throughout the interior. 

We are informed that some evil minded per. 
sons, who desire to see the horrors of civil war 
renewed, have spread false reports, that, undef 
the pretext of visiting the kingdom, we intend to 
march an army against Port-au-Prince; whilst the 
true object of the circuit that we now make, ac- 
companied by our family, is to inform ourselves of 
the situation of the people. 

In order to do away these false reports, which 
have only for their object to inflame the minds of 
the Haytians, we have determined to prolong ont 








abode in the city of St, Mark. The troops who 
occupy the lines of the west come not to fight 
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laws. 
Given in our ropa pale of St. mark, 
9th June, 1818. 


By the king, 
Count vt E 
Sec’y. of state and minister of fo aio afta 
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DOMESTIC, 
MISSOURI. 


St. Louis, June 19.—Manuel Lisa, Esq. arrived | [bad t beet 


here afew days ago, his trading posts © 


the Upper Missouri, with valuable of | 


furs, peltry, &e. &e.. This enterprising ge il 
man gies oe to again extend our ‘dk tad 

to and beyond the Rocky Mountains. + Bh 2g 
to the late war, his establishments extended to 
the Pacific side of the mountains, but his parties 
were obliged to return to the Missouri, leaving 
behind them an immense quantity of valuable 
furs, in consequence of the hostility of the Black 
Feet indians. 

We learn that the Indians who reside. on the 
rivcr Platt and between the rivers Missouri and 
Arkansas are (as usual) at war with one another. 
About two"months ago, a party of the Pawnees, 
consisting of four hundred, met with a party of 
Osages, in the plsins, within 50 or 60 miles of the 
Arkansas. The advance guard of the Pawnees, 
made a running fight, drawing after them the 
Osages into an ambuscade, formed by the main 
body of the Pawnees. ‘The affair is said to have 
resulted in the entire defeat and destruction of 
the Osages; one only escaped out of 48 warri- 
ers. Our informant saw 47 guns taken from the 
Osages. The Pawnees are also at war with the 
Spaniards of Santa Fee; they lately defeated and 
killed seven Spaniards out of a hunting party they 
met within the limits of the United States territo- 
ty. Among the baggage of the Spaniards, they 
found concealed a Spanish boy, about 10 years 
old; him they spared, intending to offer him as a 
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‘ ‘'-4 elegant 
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safe when eons pata left her. We sincerely re- 
gret to state further, thatthe loss of the ‘owners 
is estimated to be a€ least twenty five th 
dollars. 





VIRGINIA, | 
From a Norfolk paper. 


Anchored in Lynhaven bay, the od 
Cleopatre, commodore Hatean and in 
de Berry, captain Courson pr ra VILLE co, 
each of “44 guns, latély from St. Thomas, and last 
from ey 10 em the latter. La 
Duchesse de Berry, got under. way Kaper 
morning, and proceeded up the bay for An . 
lis for the purpose, of receiving any despatc 
that the French minister may have for Mepbvem. 
ment.—These frigates have been out 14 months 
from France, part of which time they were on 
the Barbary Coast—and will shortly return to 
their own country. La Clecpatre is a fine friga‘e, 
on her first cruise. Their crews are said to be 
good and well disciplined. Commodore Hateax 
and a number of his officers came up to town 
yesterday afternoon, and took lodgings at the 
steam Boat Hotel. 
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By the President, 
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JAM MONROE. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Secretary of State. 
ere 
EDITOR’S CABINET. 

The selected matter of the Register to-day is 
well worthy particular’attention. The article 
under the head of “ Araucania” lets the reader in- 
to the native character of the Chilians, and tends 
to inspire respect for a people, who have, toge- 
ther with the indigetie Spaniards of that quarter, 
just Ziven decided proof (in the battle of Maipu) 
that centuriesof subjugation and oppression have 
not extinguished their ancient valor. Judging 
from the cireumstarice of “ Lautaro’s” being first 
printed in the Watchman, at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, we should conjecture that these particulars 
concetiing Chili are from the pen of Mr. Ropxry. 
They-indicate consideradie industry of research 
ih relation to the history of a people who have 
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‘ates | solution of parliament, announced in the speech . 

















just thrown off the spanish yoke —The dise' 
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nats, and with some- 
Pr to political i improve, 
idea of which, half a century 
dhave shuddered. It is a pleas. 
anielioration of govern. 
the new and old worlds. 
‘al ee - Christian Europe—Spain, 
was once the guiding star to her neighbors, 

ins' in the shackles of a most horrible despo- 
But ii cannot last. The light which sur- 
is her will be osc pg the gloom of her 
; and the Spaniard, naturally 
» wil eventually become 


10 THE PUBLIC. 

At the time of my retiiing from the establish- 
Timent.of the. National Register, my attention to 
j other: | business prevented me from giving notice 
to “gentlemen in arrears for subscriptions, as to 
the settlement of their respective accounts. The 
last paragraph of Mr. Cochran's address may not, 
perhaps, be clearly comprehended by all. To 
prevent mistakes, therefore, every one interested 
will take notice, that all letters and communica- 
tions, respecting dues for the National Register, 
up to the first of July, 1818, and the liquidation 
of the same, are to be addressed to me, and not to 
Mr. Cochran. All letters in relation to the Re- 
gister, subsequent to that time, will be addressed 
to him, of course. 

It is confidently expected that gentlemen in ar- 


rears for the Register will not unnecessarily dé-- 


lay the settlement of their respective accounts. 
Remittances may be made, as heretofore, through 
the mail. Chartered bank notes, alone, will be 
received in payment. 

Washington, August 8, 4818. 


JOEL K. MEAD. 


Note dy the present Proprietor-—By the word 
«* dues,” in the preceding notice, it is understood 
that Mr. Mead means dues in arrear on the Lt 


of July last. Dues, according to the rule of paying 
in advance, are not to be paid or remitted to him. 
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